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INTRODUCTION 


THE  faculty  of  self-expression,  either  by  the 
spoken  or  the  written  word,  is  one  of  the  rarest 
gifts,  and  it  is  particularly  rare  in  youth.  At  all  ages 
we  have  our  natural  restraints  and  reticences,  but  it  is 
the  peculiar  quality  of  youth  to  keep  its  secrets  to  itself, 
or  at  least  to  reveal  them  only  to  a  very  few  trusted 
friends.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  we  can  follow  the 
work  of  a  young  writer  with  the  feeling  that  he  is 
speaking  to  us  with  absolute  confidence,  that  we  catch, 
as  it  were,  a  perfect  echo  of  the  character  that  made 
us  friends.  The  convention  of  his  art,  the  straining 
after  the  fit  expression,  the  reminiscence  of  an  old 
example,  intrude  themselves  continually  between  us 
and  him,  and  we  are  left  baffled  by  a  sense  of  inter- 
rupted communion  and  incomplete  revelation. 

Something  of  this  sense  of  dissatisfaction  has  pos- 
sessed the  present  writer,  as  he  turned  over  once  again 
these  fragile  and  elusive  poems,  which  are  all  that 
remain,  except  a  handful  of  ardent  and  eager-hearted 
letters,  to  bear  witness  to  one  of  the  most  lovable 
natures  and  one  of  the  tenderest  friendships  that  it 
has  ever  been  his  privilege  to  enjoy.  All  great  and 
gracious  characters  are  better  than  their  work,  and 
Ian   Mackenzie  was  greater   and   more  gracious   than 
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any  word  he  ever  set  upon  paper.  He  had  all  the 
outward  evidences  of  the  poet's  heart,  and  all  its 
inward  spirituality.  Born  of  a  family  of  tall  and 
handsome  men,  with  a  wealth  of  locks,  and  beautiful, 
sensitive  features,  he  possessed  many  of  the  physical 
attributes  of  a  young  pagan  divinity.  Influenced  by  the 
revolutionary  poetry  of  Shelley  and  Swinburne,  miti- 
gated by  a  constant  loyalty  to  Tennyson  and  Bridges, 
he  fostered  a  love  for  all  poetic  expression  that  was 
sincere,  and  eager,  and  strong.  Music,  poetry  and 
nature  shared  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  he  inspired  even 
a  casual  acquaintance  with  an  immediate  sense  of  in- 
timacy with  a  spirit  of  peculiar  integrity  and  radiance. 
Above  all,  his  was  an  essentially  "  happy  "  tempera- 
ment. He  loved  the  simple  joys  of  life,  and  revelled  in 
them  with  inexhaustible  bursts  of  laughter.  It  was 
difficult  to  realise  that  beneath  all  these  contagious 
high  spirits  he  concealed  a  heart  already  at  odds  with 
its  environment,  the  heart  of  the  hunter  of  the  soul, 
perpetually  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  knew  the  secret  of  that  spiritual  soli- 
tude, and  it  is  just  that  shy  solitude  which  finds  the 
fullest  expression  in  his  poetry.  But  it  was  only  one 
side  of  his  nature,  and  not  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic. For  he  was  a  gay  and  gallant  lover  of  everything 
that  is  lovely  ;  and  it  is  that  passionate  love  of  loveli- 
ness, with  the  corresponding  hatred  of  things  ugly  and 
malign,  which  leaves  his  memory  as  a  poignant  and 
imperishable  possession  to  all  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  call  him  friend. 

Let  me  try,  though  I  know  how    inadequate    the 
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picture  will  be,  to  recall  some  of  the  salient  features 
of  our  friendship.  They  may  at  least  help  others  to 
understand  him  better,  and  prepare  the  way  to  an 
appreciation  of  what  remains  of  his  all-too-fragmentary 
work. 

II 

It  was  while  he  was  at  Sandhurst,  in  the  winter  of 
1916-17,  that  my  son,  Alec,  first  met  Ian  Mackenzie 
at  the  Royal  Military  College,  and  wrote  to  me  with 
rather  unfamiliar  fervour  :  "  I  think  I  have  found  a 
friend."  My  son  had  spent  nearly  a  year  amid  the 
interminable  mud  and  pseudo-militarism  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  O.T.C.,  and  the  change  to  Sandhurst  had 
come  as  a  vivifying  relief,  and  the  company  of  its  cadets 
as  a  glorious  return  to  civilisation.  And  Ian  Mackenzie 
was  essentially  unlike  the  traditional  candidate  for 
military  honours.  In  the  years  of  peace  I  am  sure  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  the  army  as  a  profession. 
He  was  a  fine  sportsman,  who  had  got  into  his  school 
cricket  team  at  a  very  early  age,  and  he  played  in  several 
of  the  trial  matches  for  Sandhurst.  He  loved  cricket 
only  less  than  he  loved  poetry.  But  he  was  not  one  of 
those  limited  athletes  who  exalt  the  body  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  soul.  To  him  indeed  the  soul  was  in  per- 
petual issue  with  the  body,  and  it  was  the  soul  whose 
claim  he  would  serve  first  and  always.  So  he  and  his 
friends  talked  poetry  in  the  evening,  when  the  day's 
military  work  was  done,  and  forgot  the  red-books  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  dreams  of  "  Hyperion  "  and 
"  Adonais."  Of  those  hours  of  leisure  he  wrote  to  me 
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afterwards,  when  he  believed  that  they  were  never  to 
be  repeated,  with  enthusiastic  recollection  :  "  The 
ways  in  which  we  used  to  spend  those  winter  after- 
noons !  Talking  of  poetry,  and  reading  what  we  had 
been  writing,  and  laughing,  and  talking,  and  arguing 
about  silly,  futile  things  that  were  going  on  around  us. 
How  we  broke  down  all  the  existing  systems,  and  built 
them  up  again  after  ten  minutes'  discussion  !  The  wild, 
impossible  plans  we  made  for  each  other's  future"  .  .  . 
Poetry,  of  course,  was  the  background  of  all  these 
dreams,  and  the  great  poetry  of  the  past  the  staple  of 
all  conversation. 

It  was  not  long  before  Ian  Mackenzie  found  his  way 
to  our  home  at  Hampstead,  where,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  he  made  a  place  for  himself  which 
is  now  for  ever  vacant.  He  loved  to  recall  the  first 
evening  we  spent  together,  under  the  red  lamps  by 
the  book-room  fire,  taking  down  one  book  after 
another,  and  each  reading  favourite  passages  in  turn. 
He  asked  for  some  Austin  Dobson,  and  especially  for 
"  Molly  Trefusis  "  ;  and  always,  when  he  came  again, 
he  would  have  "  Molly  Trefusis,"  in  memory  of  that 
first  evening.  "  What  was  *  Molly  Trefusis  '  ?  "  he 
wrote  to  me  afterwards,  "not  an  especially  good  poem, 
perhaps  ;  but  it  is  almost  sacred  to  me  now.  It  means 
you  and  Alec  and  Mrs.  Waugh,  and  the  first  time  you 
read  to  us,  as  Alec  and  I  sat  on  different  halves  of  the 
old  chintz  armchair  in  front  of  the  fire.  I  shan't  ever 
forget  that  evening.  I  felt  too  happy  to  live.  I  was  to 
have  gone  the  next  day ;  but  I  told  Alec  I  couldn't.  I 
must  stay." 
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I  dare  to  quote  these  (perhaps)  too  intimate 
recollections,  because  they  will  help  the  reader  of  Ian 
Mackenzie's  poems  to  appreciate  that  there  was 
nothing  the  least  morbid  about  him,  no  sort  of  shrink- 
ing from  the  pleasures  of  life,  no  shadow  of  self-ab- 
sorption, about  his  daily  relationship  with  his  friends. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  very  spirit  of  irresponsible 
joy.  He  used  to  start  the  morning  singing  ;  and  many 
a  time  have  we  made  him  roar  with  laughter  at  the 
breakfast-table,  as  we  imitated  the  strains  that  had 
accompanied  the  process  of  his  dressing — snatches 
from  Handel,  from  Sullivan,  from  Mendelssohn, 
from  Gounod  and  from  Lionel  Monckton,  all  melting 
into  one  another  in  one  wild  "  musical  confusion." 
He  had  a  passion  for  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and  knew 
nearly  every  one  of  the  operas  by  heart.  He  loved  good 
acting,  and  was  never  tired  of  the  theatre.  Like  our- 
selves, he  would  "  rather  have  a  bad  show  than  no  show 
at  all."  And  one  of  my  most  vivid  memories  of  him  is 
in  the  sunlit  drawing-room  of  a  friend's  home  close  to 
our  own,  where,  on  a  golden  afternoon,  one  daughter 
of  the  house  played,  another  acted  a  sketch,  and  Ian 
himself  sang  song  after  song,  in  his  splendid  trolling 
voice.  Then,  as  we  turned  away  by  the  Heath,  and 
waved  good-bye  to  the  girls  at  the  door,  he  took  my 
arm  and  said  :  "  That's  the  sort  of  life  to  live — music, 
poetry,  acting — those  are  the  sort  of  people  to  make 
friends  with.  What  a  ripping  time — it  has  been 
lovely  !  "  It  was  the  last  afternoon,  as  it  happened, 
that  he  ever  spent  with  us,  and  them. 
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The  war  went  on  its  way,  and  separated  the  Sand- 
hurst friends.  Mackenzie  never  went  to  the  front.  He 
had  a  severe  illness  while  still  a  cadet,  which  left  him 
with  slight  heart  trouble,  and  he  had  generally  out- 
grown his  strength,  so  that,  when  he  joined  the  High- 
land Light  Infantry,  he  was  not  passed  for  service 
abroad.  He  was  stationed  in  Scotland,  whence  he  used 
to  swoop  down  upon  us,  on  his  way  to  his  own  home, 
without  a  word  of  warning,  arriving,  like  George 
D'Alroy,  with  the  morning  milk, — a  kit  bag  swung 
across  his  shoulder,  and  always  leaving  half  his  pos- 
sessions behind  him,  when  he  went  away.  His  visits 
were  the  brightest  times  we  knew,  when  the  days 
came  in  which  we  had  to  pass  through  the  almost  in- 
tolerable strain  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension.  His 
sympathy  was  illimitable  ;  he  had  the  tenderness  of  a 
child  and  the  strength  of  a  man.  He  came  to  us  the 
moment  the  bad  news  reached  us,  and  he  was  of  the 
very  first  to  be  told,  directly  the  bad  news  melted  into 
good. 

We  were  expecting  him  one  week-end  in  the  autumn 
of  191 8  ;  but,  as  so  often,  he  had  left  the  engagement 
at  loose  ends,  and  we  wrote  for  confirmation.  A  reply 
came  from  his  father  to  say  that  Ian  had  been  taken 
to  hospital  at  Cambridge,  very  ill  with  pneumonia. 
It  had  all  happened  in  an  instant, — and  at  the  moment 
when  we  were  expecting  to  see  him  swing  through  our 
little  garden-gate,  he  was  struggling  for  his  life  far 
away  in  a  strange  ward.  There  followed  days  of  grave 
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anxiety,  relieved  by  news  that  he  was  holding  his  own 
bravely.  He  even  managed  to  send  me  a  pencilled 
note,  just  a  few  words  of  cheery  hope  and  affection. 
And  then  came  Armistice  Day,  and  they  told  him 
that  the  war  was  over,  and  peace  as  good  as  signed. 
He  was  very  weak,  and  the  good  news  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  During  the  night  his  brave  heart  fought 
its  last  fight,  and  failed  him  .  .  .  He  was  only  twenty 
years  old,  and  Life  had  much  to  offer  him  .  .  . 

And  yet,  as  one  looks  back  upon  one's  recollection 
of  him,  his  life  seems  to  have  been,  in  its  way,  complete. 
He  could  never  have  been  happier  than  he  had  been, 
nor  have  brought  more  perfect  happiness  to  others. 
The  complete  life  lies  not  in  length  of  days,  but  in 
harmony  of  spirit  ;  and  Ian  Mackenzie's  memory  is 
just  one  exquisite  fabric  of  happiness,  and  melody,  and 
love.  When  I  remember  how  eagerly  he  longed  for 
Peace,  and  how  all  his  life  he  lived  more  really  in  the 
world  of  vision  than  in  the  world  of  fact,  it  seems  as 
though,  in  the  very  hour  of  victory,  he  had  suddenly 
been  called  into  the  country  of  his  dreams — redeemed, 
if  ever  any  pilgrim  soul  was  redeemed,  by  the  perfect 
and  child-like  simplicity  of  his  soul.  "  Thine  eyes  shall 
see  the  King  in  His  beauty  :  they  shall  behold  the 
land  that  is  very  far  off." 

IV 

Of  that  vision  his  poetry  speaks  indeed  with  broken 
accents  ;  but  the  mystery  and  the  solitude  that  brood 
over  it  are  never  divorced  from  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
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of  hope.  The  ugliness  of  the  material  life  distresses 
him,  but  it  never  overwhelms. 

Yes  !  I've  no  doubt  that  I  shall  find 
Life  has  been  good  when  it's  left  behind, 

he  cries  ;  and  then  he  turns  to  face  its  shadowy  places, 
with  a  grim  determination  to  track  that  hidden 
doorway  which  lies  between  the  body  and  the  soul, 
revealing  the  way  from  temporal  things  seen  to  things 
unseen  and  everlasting. 

There  is  a  God  !  but  he  is  in  the  air, 

And  the  trees,  and  the  fields. 

He  lives  in  laughter  and  shining  hair, 

In  the  night,  in  the  sunset, 

In  the  pale  green  of  twilight. 

In  lights  and  shadows  and  windy  flowers, 

In  flying  dust  and  in  laughing  showers. 

He  lives  where  the  rabbit  scampers  and  delves. 

He  lives  in  us.    He  is  ourselves. 

He  lives  in  the  wind  and  the  flying  sky, 

And  he  is  Memory  when  we  die. 

The  god  that  lives  in  laughter  looked  out  of  his  eyes, 
made  sunlight  of  his  hair,  and  gave  him  a  perpetual 
affinity  with  all  the  beauties  of  the  woodside  and  the 
heath  .  .  . 

When  the  stillness  of  night  creeps  down  on  the  day 

And  the  wind  goes  over  the  flying  sky 

Till  its  crimson  glory  passes  away, 

Then  weeping  and  laughter  shall  fade  and  die. 
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And  silence  shall  loosen  her  shadowy  hair, 
And  the  trees  shall  stand  on  their  hill  apart, 
Flinging  their  beautiful  arms  to  the  air, 
Covering  over  the  darkened  way, 
Covering  over  the  laughing  heart   .    .   . 

But  the  way  is  never  really  darkened,  where  Love  has 
lit  his  lamp  ;  and  all  the  earth  in  all  the  graves  of 
Christendom  cannot  cover  the  laughing  heart  of 
youth.  The  laughter  and  the  love  of  Ian  Mackenzie 
were  of  eternal  stuff.  They  were  born  of  the  sunlight, 
and  return  with  it  again.  For  they  are  "memory  when 
we  die." 

Arthur  Waugh. 
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Someone  standing  on  a  hill, 
Gazing  at  the  sunset  sky  . 

Someone  underneath  a  tree, 
Searching  all  its  greenery 

Someone  looking  at  a  face, 
Holds  a  flying  memory. 
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WHERE  are  you  ?    Stumbling  against  that  wall  ? 
Come  to  me !    I  know  well  that  you  are  there. 
I  can  feel  it  when  you  go — 
Tell  me,  Tell  me,  Tell  me  where  ! 

Self ;  there  are  moments  when  I  know 
You  are  not  with  this  body  here, 
And  I  hear  you  call  and  call, 
Where  ?  where  ?  where  ? 

Stumbling  up  against  the  wall — 
Searching  for  the  hidden  key. 
I  know  the  careful  way  you  look  ! 
On  the  ledge  beside  the  door, 
Between  the  planks  along  the  floor, 
In  every  cranny,  every  nook — 
And  when  you  fail,  again  begin — 
So  you'll  come,  and  go,  and  stay, 
Till  some  pale  forgotten  Christ 
Opens  it  and  lets  you  in. 
Must  you  always  be  away  ? 
Can  you  never  come, 
While  your  body  drifts  along 
Into  some  sufficient  home  ? 
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II 

Hush  ;  this  is  my  flesh 

Lying  here  in  the  mud, 

Twisted  and  rotting  in  rain  and  sun. 

Oh,  yes  ;  I  remember  the  way  it  was  done. 

The  lead — the  shock — the  drunken  thud. 

This  is  the  end  of  it. 

Now  I  must  stay, 

And  watch  my  corpse  as  it  falls  away. 

The  flesh  will  loosen  every  day 
From  that  skeleton  thing 
That  once  was  me  : 
Then  where  shall  I  go, 
What  shall  I  be  ? 

Shall  I  dive  into  the  troubled  strife 
Of  some  sudden,  other  life  ? 

Ill 

I  came  quite  easily  in  here 

As  the  dark  gates  closed, 

But  I  cannot  tell  from  where. 

Sometimes,  cudgelling  my  brain, 

I  think  of  something  through  the  door — 

Bright  hair,  or  a  lover's  distant  face — 

I  know  I  have  seen  before, 

And  when  I  see  the  mud  and  rain, 

I  remember,  lying  somewhere,  alone  and  in  pain. 
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IV 

What  a  lovely  glade  !    Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  to  the 

flowers  ; 
We  should  be  happy  in  this  world  of  ours. 
Listen  to  that  thrush's  song  ! 
How  rich  must  be  the  soil  beneath, 
To  make  such  beauty  with  its  breath. 

My  God  !  We  must  hurry  away,  we  must  go. 
The  past  has  opened  and  closed  its  hand, 
I  have  lain  here  before  in  pain,  I  know.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  understand.   .  .  . 
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DEATH,  I  smote  the  shadowy  door 
That  lies  between  you  and  my  mind, 
Stared  through  the  keyhole,  kneeling  on  the  floor, 
Searching  for  something  in  the  dark,  behind. 
And  sometimes,  as  the  silence  closed  around, 
I  heard  the  door-bolt  loosened  from  within  ; 
I  stood  there,  but  there  was  no  sound, 
And  I  could  not  enter  in. 

There  was  a  moment  once, 

There  must  have  been — 

Could  I  but  catch  it  in  my  brain — 

Passing  that  doorway, 

I  must  have  come  between 

What  I  cannot  see  and  what  is  seen  ! 

Silence  splinters, 

Everywhere  shreds  of  memories  flutter  through  .  . 

You  forget,  remember,  and  find  ; 

And  twist  the  puzzle  in  your  mind  : 

But  most  of  the  fragments  are  not  there, 

And  your  eyes  are  the  more  completely  blind. 

Waking  from  that  unknown  sleep, 

Suddenly  I  was  dismayed. 

I  felt  its  memories  round  me  creep, 

Making  me  afraid. 

Then  something  held  my  frightened  glance  ; 

I  was  swept  into  a  dance, 

Whirled  and  swept — an  endless  white, 
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Blinding  all  my  startled  sight, 

Then,  breaking  through  the  doors  of  death, 

All  the  thoughts  of  my  delight 

Flamed  into  my  countenance  ; 

And  I  felt  my  gasping  breath, 

As  I  gazed  into  my  eyes, 

Till  I  knew  my  frightened  glance, 

As  it  grew  amid  the  dance. 


Bewildered,  suddenly  I  turned  round, 
To  see  a  dim  unending  wall  of  glass 
Through  which  I  could  not  pass. 
Yet  I  could  see  the  days  behind, 
Standing  there  without  a  sound. 
Flesh,  I  am  weary  of  your  company. 
I  feel  your  ugliness  every  day. 
Shuffling,  hustling  you  are  vie 
And  I  cannot  get  away. 
There  must  be  some  doorway, 
That  we  cannot  find, 
Between  the  body  and  the  mind. 

When  stillness  covered  all  the  land, 
I  could  never  understand 
Why  I  did  not  make  a  sound, 
Until  one  day  I  wandered  in  a  wood 
And  found  my  body  lying  on  the  ground. 
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WE  all  have  philosophies, 
Cover  them  with  cap  and  bell, 
Deck  them  out  in  fineries, 
Till  they  are  mythologies. 

Then  there  is  a  pause  : 

No  man  can  tell 
What  lies  upon  the  ground, 
The  other  side  of  sound. 
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THE  DARKENED  WAYS 

THERE  is  a  God  !  but  he  is  the  air, 
And  the  trees  and  the  fields. 
He  lives  in  laughter  and  shining  hair, 
In  the  night,  in  the  sunset, 
In  the  pale  green  of  twilight, 
In  lights  and  shadows  and  windy  flowers, 
In  flying  dust  and  in  laughing  showers, 
He  lives  where  the  rabbit  scampers  and  delves. 
He  lives  in  us.   He  is  ourselves. 
He  lives  in  the  wind  and  the  flying  sky, 
And  he  is  Memory  when  we  die. 
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DUST 

YESTERDAY  upon  a  hill 
I  stood  looking  down  below, 
Watching  crowds  that  come  and  go, 
Each  with  some  purpose  to  fulfill. 
People  meeting  now  and  then, 
Chattering  to  friends  they  know, 
Hurrying  away  again  to  some  work  that  they  must  do. 
Dust  is  flying  everywhere  : 
Uncertain  fragments  flutter  about. 
Knowledge  shuffles  here  and  there, 
Trying  to  find  the  mystery  out.  .  .  . 

A  fallen  tree  lies  on  the  ground,  shattered  and  old. 

It  is  crumbling  away,  and  the  earth  will  fold 

Her  darkness  over  it  very  slow, 

Till  she  draws  it  into  her  heart  below. 

A  bolt  has  dropped  from  a  rotted  gate, 

Eaten  and  seared  with  rust  ; 

It  will  be  for  a  long  time  there  in  the  moss, 

Breaking  away  into  dust. 

Winter  :  the  trees  and  the  fields  are  white, 

Covered  with  flakes  of  snow. 

A  bird  that  sang  in  the  spring  last  year 

Falls  dead  on  the  grass  below. 

Anxiously  watching  beside  the  bed 

A  mother  feels  each  minute  creep. 

Her  child,  who  has  coughed  the  whole  night  through, 

Suddenly  falls  asleep. 
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A  dead  man  lies  on  the  burning  sand  : 

Vultures  tear  his  flesh  : 

His  bones 

Will  soon  fall  apart  and  lie 

Scattered  among  the  stones. 

A  pebble  glittering  in  the  sun 

Whispers  a  tale,  but  you  will  not  hear  ; 

It  is  so  tiny  and  so  still, 

Of  love  that  was  known, 

And  anger  and  fear 

One  time,  near  some  forgotten  hill. 

A  baby  wakes  and  suddenly  sings  .  .  . 
Oh,  how  shall  we  understand  ! 
Of  strange  forgotten  happenings 
In  another  land. 

People  are  rushing  about  the  square, 
Thinking  of  this,  thinking  of  that, 
A  man  on  the  pavement  over  there 
Catches  a  sudden  dream 
Of  trees  overhanging  a  sunlit  stream. 


In  the  body  of  one  man  there  must 
Be  many  million  flakes  of  dust, 
Bird  and  flower,  sky  and  tree  : 
Oh,  if  each  separate  grain  could  hold 
A  separate  memory  ! 
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Dust  creeps  to  us  :   we  touch  it  everywhere  : 

We  live  with  birds  and  trees  and  flowers,  and  there 

Is  always  some  familiar  thing  reminding  us 

That  we  are  still  the  same  ; 

Some  colour,  some  sound  or  shape  we  know, 

That  seems  to  flow  between, 

And  call  to  us  : 

A  terrible  arch  dread, 

Welding  together  life  with  life, 

And  the  living  with  the  dead. 

It  holds  us  in  the  faces  of  the  flowers  ; 

A  petal  bitten  terribly  with  gold, 

A  flaming  poppy  seems  to  hold 

Some  deep  unfathomable  fear 

That  calls,  that  beckons  us  to  come 

Beware  !  Beware  ! 

Lest  a  flower  root  you  down  by  the  hair  ! 

Dust  cleaves  to  dust, 

And  life  desires  life. 

There  is  some  strangeness  here. 

A  flake  of  dust  will  nourish  in  the  flesh 

Then  suddenly  appear,  and  live  and  move. 

It  holds  the  fear, 

That  strange  fear  in  the  hearts  of  men 

You  cannot  put  away  again. 

And  it  is  old  .  .  .  Oh,  who  can  tell  how  old 

Or  what  dim  memories  it  may  enfold  ? 

How  peacefully  it  lies 

In  its  green  valleys, 

Flowery  woods  and  hills, 
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Or  where  it  sleeps 

Among  huge  tranquil  plains 

That  reach  toward  the' edges  of  the  skies. 

Far  on  its  sunlit  march  it  comes, 

Breaking  in  clouds  of  golden  spray, 

It  heralds  the  day 

With  greens  and  golds  : 

It  scatters  colour,  through  it  flows 

The  burning  sunset  like  a  rose. 
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CRUMBLE  this  body  away  :   let  it  pass. 
It  is  struggling  to  lie  with  the  living  dust, 
Struggling  to  pull,  struggling  to  thrust 
The  roots  and  blades  of  a  clump  of  grass. 

Take  these  eyes.    I  yet  shall  see  : 
Let  them  blossom  silently. 

Take  these  ears,  let  them  bring 

Flowers  for  the  butterfly  : 

I  still  shall  hear  the  wild  birds  sing.  .  .  . 


I've  made  a  world  of  memories, 
Fashioned  it  with  all  my  skill, 
Trees  and  flowers,  and  skies,  and  showers 
I  can  have  them  when  I  will. 

A  pool  overspread    by  a  shady  tree, 
Leaves  that  go  whispering  into  the  wind, 
In  the  distance  the  drowsy  field 
Filled  with  the  drone  of  the  honey-bee. 

Oh  !  There  the  dreamy  nightingale 
Sings  within  the  darkened  vale, 
And  no  one  hears  but  I. 

Then  all  through  the  summer  day 
The  merry  flowers  laugh  and  play  ; 
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And  with  joy  as  sweet  and  strong 
I  hear  the  lark's  full-throated  song, 
Trilling  down  the  sky. 

I  hold  them  there,  yes,  every  word 
That  I  have  ever  thought  or  heard 
From  flower  or  child  or  singing  bird, 
And  hear  them  all  day  long. 
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EYES 

I 

MY  body — separate — lonely  among  men. 
Driven  without  pause  through  life. 
.  .   .  Joy — hate — love 
Somewhere  wandering  together. 
Travelling  so  closely  together, 
Knowing  all  of  one  another, 
Like  a  crowd  of  people — hostile, 
Pushed  into  a  little  room  : 
And  my  brain  the  binding  walls  that  close  them  in. 

II 

Then,  drifting  against  things  in  the  darkness, 

My  eyes, 

Looking,  as  it  were,  from  a  high  window, 

And  thinking  of  everything  beneath  as  light. 

And  I 

Can  only  submit  to  them  and  be 

Suspicious  of  the  certain  things  they  see. 

Ill 

I  remember  the  sliding  lawn — the  scent  of  heavy 

The  lilac,  the  tall  trees  at  the  end,  [foliage, 

And  the  moonlight 

Twisting  itself  into  wisps, 

And  pushing  through  the  leaves, 

Like  fine  white  feathers  of  grass. 

IV 

But  all  the  time  I  think 

These  are  not  things  a  man  can  see. 
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Eyes  swim  out  like  strange  blue  fishes, 
Recovering  beauty  from  the  dark  ! 

V 

I  am  frightened  at  the  way  they  go, 
Like  a  low  wind  searching  the  night. 

There  must  be  things  a  man  can  know 
Hidden  somewhere  in  his  sight. 

VI 

You  cannot  long  forget  that  they  are  watching. 
Whatever  other  things  a  man  may  do  or  say, 
They  will  be  looking  for  him  everywhere. 
They  hold  him.   They  are  God. 

He  cannot  hide  away. 

They  know  how  a  man  will  clutch  his  breath  ; 
But  silently  they  remain  and  wait  the  end. 
The  eyes  of  men  are  death. 

VII 

Souls  like  torches  in  a  dark  street, 

Bodies  that  hold  them  clumsily, 

Dazzling  themselves  with  light  ; 

The  murmur  of  voices  undiscerning  and  thick, 

The  tentative  shuffle  of  feet, 

Like  a  blind  man  keeping  to  a  narrow  pavement, 

Beating  the  ground  with  his  stick. 
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SELF 


I 


DON'T  look  round  !    No  need  yet  to  look  round 
There  are  hoarse  voices  muttering  in  my  ear— 
And  clumsily  I  scale  the  useless  ground, 
With  dread  of  words  I  am  afraid  to  hear. 

Knowing  there's  nothing,  nothing  I  can  hold. 
Nothing  I've  written  or  preserved,  or  spoken, 
When  all  man's  love  seems  perishable  gold, 
And  the  one  thing  I  trusted  in  is  broken. 

And  so  I  go,  climbing  Time's  futile  stair, 
Shutting  my  aching  eyes,  lest  I  should  learn  ; 
Dreading  the  emptiness  that  will  find  me,  where 
On  the  last  step  I  make,  I  too  must  turn. 

II 

Self  !  are  you  tired  yet 
At  the  nothing  you  have  done  ? 
Or  do  you  still  proudly  meditate 
On  the  years  your  life  has  spun  ? 

Are  they  so  sweet  a  vent 

For  peaceful  optimism, 

These  three  last  years  of  fraudulent 

Subconscious  plagiarism  ? 
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Look  at  the  shape  you've  made  ; 
The  uncertain  limning  knife. 
And  face  it  unafraid, 
A  mockery  of  life. 

Do  you  bring  this,  elate 
For  praise  of  memory  ? 
Fool  !  you  only  imitate 
Other  men's  tapestry. 

Some  day  your  farce  will  stop. 

You'll  be  no  more,  you  alone  : 

And  all  you  mean  to  do  will  drop — 

O  self,  wake  up,  get  something  that's  your  own. 
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THE  MIND 

I  STOPPED  on  the  dim  threshold  of  the  hall- 
Only  the  twilight  moved, 
Surging  with  darkness  up  into  the  roof, 
Or  crept, 

Like  Ivy  clinging  round  a  wall, 
Heavy  with  sounds  that  long,  long  since  had  slept. 

Then  I  saw  silence  like  a  bowl  of  shadowed  crystal, 

Brimming  with  words  and  images  now  dead — 

Some  beautiful  old  song  that  lived  unsung 

Lay  there,  broken  from  memory, 

Vanished  with  the  thoughts  it  moved  among. 

The  dark  surged  backwards,  as  I  stayed  my  tread, 
Shuddered  and  rose,  like  spirits  cursing  me. 

I  strode  through  the  hall — 

And  with  a  shout, 

I  seized  the  crystal  bowl  and  flung  it  down. 

A  thousand  waking  thoughts  came  tumbling  out, 

Breaking  into  music, 

Sound  upon  lovely  sound  ; 

And  like  a  shell  silence  lay  shattered  ; 

Its  twisted  fragments  littered  on  the  ground. 
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THE  ROOM 

Sandwich,  191 8. 

IN  this  new  room, 
Closed  by  clean  whitewashed  walls, 
I  must  remain  for  a  while. 
Before  I  came  there  had  been  no-one  here. 
The  day  had  entered  it  with  light, 
The  air  had  filled  it. 

It  had  not  known  that  the  dark  shadows  crept, 
Leaving  it  slowly  colourless,  submissive  to  the  night. 

But  when  I  came, 

Unconscious  of  the  gathered  peace  I  broke, 

I  felt  the  anger  in  those  still,  white  walls. 

Anger,  ungesticulating,  cold  ; 

And  friendly  words  I  spoke 

Fell  on  the  fierce  hard  surface,  and  returned 

As  frightened  sheep  huddled  into  their  fold. 

Then,  where  there  had  been  total  emptiness, 
There  was  the  sudden  fierce  assault  of  life, 
And  thoughts  conflicting  in  that  place  of  peace, 
And  in  the  vacant  wind 
Memory  and  understanding, 
And  meeting  things  at  strife. 

II 

But  now,  darkness  grows  here  ;    and  time  has  gone, 
And  there  is  nothing  hostile  any  more, 
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And  I  know  that,  as  I  go  the  ways  that  Fate  has 

planned, 
Friendliness  is  waiting  at  the  door 
For  my  return,  like  a  great  fawning  dog 
To  lick  my  hand. 

So,  to-night  as  I  look  up  from  my  reading, 

And  my  eyes  stray 

Into  the  dark  outside  the  candle-light, 

The  room  seems  strange  ;    yet  intimate  as  my  brain, 

And  my  thoughts  stretch  out  beyond  it  and  away, 

Reaching  to  something  memory  cannot  find  ; 

Far  in  those  white  receding  walls 

That  seem,  now,  fading,  fading  into  the  distance, 

Unreachable  as  the  boundaries  of  the  mind. 

Something  hidden,  somewhere  in  the  gloom 

That  I  might  swim  to 

On  the  deep  stream  of  thought  that  fills  the  room, 

Stretching  farther,  oh  !  farther  than  I  can  see 

Into  the  moonlight. 

The  room  is  like  a  lake  that  ebbs  and  flows, 

Harmonious  with  the  working  of  my  brain. 

Ill 

Then  everything  grew  dark  to  me, 

As  I  plunged. 

Water  brushed  my  cheek  and  sprayed  into  my  hair, 

As  the  current  drove  me  along. 

(How  should  I,  who  am  a  man,  know  where  ?) 

Along  and  along  and  along, 
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Till  I  was  swimming  through  a  country  that  I  knew, 
Among  meadows  where  flowers  grew, 
And  tall  trees  floated  past, 
And  old  tiled  cottages,  covered  in  by  trees. 
And  there  was  something  that  I  wanted  to  see, 
Where  the  water  went  in  a  torrent  by  the  door  ; 
But  everything  I  tried  to  reach  seemed  miles  away, 
So  I  could  not  get  near. 

And  there  was  nothing  in  front  of  me  or  behind 
Which  I  could  hold  to  save  myself,  anywhere 
From  drowning.     Drowning  in  the  utter  darkness  of 
my  mind. 

IV 

O  you  who  enter  here,  when  I  have  gone, 

You  will  not  know  the  hidden  lips  that  cry 

To  you  "  safety,"  as  the  night  comes  down. 

You  will  not  understand  the  fear 

In  the  grey  waste  of  grass  and  sands 

That  lie 

Past  the  shutters  closed  against  the  wind, 

(Ceremoniously  closed,  by  your  vain,  foreign  hands) . .  . 

And  you  will  take  the  security  of  those  walls, 

Not  thinking  of  the  compact  strength  in  them. 

And  when  moon  unfolds  between  the  curtains 

And  the  shadows  creep  ;    there  will  be  beauty,  then, 

that  calls. 
You  will  not  hear. 

0  room  that  I  have  filled  with  all  of  my  thought 

1  cannot  bear 
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To  part  with  you  ;   to  wave  that  last  good-bye 

Leave  you  comradeless. 

We  who  have  grown  in  one  so  happily — Can  I 

Turn  traitor  thus  and  let  you  go  ? 

Leave  you  to  others  who  will  never  know 

All  the  companionship  that  was  yours  in  me. 

For  the  unconscious  fate,  that  drove  me  here 
Slow  and  unconscious,  drives  me  forth  again. 
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REVELATION 

WHEN  all  the  lights  had  vanished  in  the  streets, 
I  went  out  in  the  dark  and  watched  the  sky  ; 
And  saw  the  stars  like  fragments  of  a  glass 
Reflect  their  broken  images. 

And  I, 

Alone  and  frightened, 

In  the  splendid  night.  .  .  . 

Then  suddenly — 

"  The  mystery  is  revealed,"  I  said  .  .  . 

And  yet — 

How  could  I  know, 

How  could  I  know  I  was  not  dead  ? 
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THE  TELEPHONE 

I 

THREE  hundred  miles ! 
I  stand  at  the  telephone 
Receiver  to  my  ear, 
That  was  your  voice  ! 
It  seems  as  clear 

As  if  three  hundred  miles  had  grown 
To  thirty  yards  ; 
Yet  while  you  speak  I  feel  the  distance  there. 

Those  throbbing  leagues,  that  bear 
Us  down  the  dim  expanse  of  days, 
How  wonderful  it  is  that  I  can  hear  ! 

Better  not  tempt  this  unknown  power  too  far  ; 

The  distance  may  arise, 

And  drown  us  in  its  multitudinous  ways. 

II 

We're  Gods  !   We're  Emperors  ; 

Lords  of  what  we  say  .  .  . 

Above  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  day 

Your  voice  is  clear 

Three  hundred  miles  away  ! 

Use  some  great  words, 

Talk  mightily  of  strength. 

Show  you  are  conscious  of  the  power  we  hold  ; 

Distance  is  broken. 
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Bring  us  crowns  of  gold, 

To  coronate  us  Lords  of  life  at  length  ! 

Ill 

What  a  strange  marvel  is  the  telephone  .  .  . 

Think  of  what  goes  on  to  us 

While  we  carry  on  our  talk, 

And  what  a  noise  must  leap  between 

The  train  ;  the  station  ;  the  whistle  blown  ; 

Anxious  passengers  everywhere — 

What  a  commotion  of  thoughts  are  there, 

Hidden  under  their  skin  and  bone, 

Making  a  smile  or  a  sigh  or  a  frown — 

The  city,  factory,  busy  street  : 

Men  going  out  to  the  work  of  the  day. 

The  gutters,  where  children  cry  and  play, 

Crust  of  bread  for  the  birds  to  eat  .  .  . 

Yet  when  we  speak,  the  curtains  fall, 

And  I  only  hear  your  voice 

And  your  individual  speech 

Lonely ;    a  world  of  noise  .  .  . 

IV 

Hang  the  receiver  back  upon  the  wall  .  .  . 

How  soon  these  dreams  of  kingship  loose  their  reign, 

And  we  who  talked  awhile  as  god  to  god 

Must  fall  back  to  the  ordinary  plain, 

And  now,  no  matter  how  I  call, 

I  cannot  hear  your  voice  again. 
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PART  II 
FRIENDS 


YOU,  who  have  credited  no  ready  rule 
But  gone  your  way  unknowing 
And  sought 

As  a  child  may  look  at  pebbles  in  a  pool 
The  dark  untraversed  mysteries  of  thought, 
Here  is  all, 

All  that  the  heart  can  give 
Of  love  and  friendship  to  its  most  loved  friend 
Emptied  to  you,  to  live 
Till  the  night  comes  when  all  our  loves  shall  end. 

Not  from  the  world 

Where  shattered  thoughts  are  stirred 

And  trembling  and  tottering  in  chaos  move 

Comes  in  a  draft  of  beauty,  the  strong  word, 

Like  darkness  broken  by  the  flames  of  love. 

But  we 

Who  have  gone  friended  and  alone 

And  talked  and  questioned  with  dark  troublous  things 

That  crowd  the  ways  of  life,  and  known 

The  fierce  strange  happiness  that  trouble  brings, 

We  are  love's  own, 

Fashioned  therefrom  to  move, 

As  words  are  fashioned  out  of  thought, 

And,  like  the  sound  of  breaking  waters, 
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We  are  caught 

In  a  full  song  of  heavenly  love. 

For  we  are  tuned  by  love  to  its  own  voice 

As  wind  is  trained  to  music. 

So  in  a  swift  flood  of  ecstasy 

We  may  rejoice 

And  rise 

Goldenly  upward  to  the  splendid  skies, 

Out  from  the  troubles  of  the  days 

In  one  perpetual  harmony 

Of  love's  own  praise. 

II 

I  have  been  glad  living  the  day  with  you, 

And  found  new  heart  to  do  so  many  things — 

A  longing  to  go  on  with  what  is  true, 

A  peace  for  my  heart's  taunting  questionings. 

My  brain  was  wild  and  strained  with  vague  desires, 

Emptied  of  happiness, 

Covered  over  with  grief, 

Broken  with  longings  and  fierce  twisted  fires 

That  burned  and  harrowed  me  without  relief. 

I  had  no  life 

But  that  you  gave  to  me. 

And  all  your  thoughts  moved  through  me  like  a  song 

That  overflows  itself  in  melody, 

And  dies  in  harmonies  it  moves  among. 

I  think  that  you  were  born 

To  love  and  bless, 

A  soul  reflecting  peace — a  star 
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Which  draws  deep  tides  of  happiness 

And  strange  and  clear  as  moving  waters  are. 

A  reed  upon  whose  lips 

Love  learns  to  play 

In  all  its  moods. 

Through  which  my  thoughts 

Like  tired  winds  may  creep 

And  change  to  music, 

And  the  weary  day 

Forgets  its  sufferings  soon, 

And  falls  asleep. 
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I 


WHY  will  you  always  look  up  at  the  sky  ? 
Cast  down  your  eyes  on  the  beautiful  earth, 
Watch  strange  things  coming  from  seed  to  birth. 
A  flower  presses  its  way  upon  high, 
And  downward  pushes  its  roots  (can  you  have  heard?) 
As  it  goes  it  must  make  the  faintest  sound, 
Worming  its  way  through  a  lump  of  ground, 
And  the  world  must  very  slightly  be  stirred. 

It  must  come  into  contact  with  surprises  : 

(Can  any  root  tell  of  the  ground  below  ?) 
There  are  certain  powers  it  exercises, 

Certain  things  that  a  root  must  know— 
An  acorn  budding,  to  grow  to  a  tree, 
Dreaming  perhaps  of  what  soon  it  may  be. 
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II 

I  watch  you  talking,  catching  mouthfuls  of  air, 

Which  you  twist  around  till  you  throw  them  out 
In  various  shapes,  such  that  each  is  clear. 

Patterns  of  sound  !  some  soft,  some  you  shout  ; 
Some  are  round  and  soft  or  dimpled  and  thin, 

Some  writhe  and  quiver  fantastic  about, 
Some  slip  through  the  lips,  and  turn  whispering  in, 

Till  the  waves  of  silence  shut  them  out. 
So,  if  we  could  not  hear  any  sound, 

But  could  see  air  moving  like  waves  in  a  pond, 
And  the  shape  of  every  word  had  been  found 

Till  they  faded  away  in  the  air  beyond, 

And  words  came  twisted  in  breaths  of  air, 
You  could  tell  each  one  by  a  careful  stare. 
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FORGOTTEN  PLACES 
III 

Think  when  you  walk  some  day  in  spring 
Of  the  altering  aspects  ...  is  it  not  strange 
Each  tiny  seed  brings  its  change, 

The  life  and  death  of  some  living  thing  ? 

The  husk  that  drops  from  the  bursting  flower 
Tries  to  imagine  the  crimson  rose 
Dreams  and  thinks,  what  it  never  knows, 

And  dies  after  living  its  slender  hour. 

And  under  the  ground  the  driving  roots 
Deeper  turn  in  the  trembling  mould, 

Pushing  upwards  the  sappy  shoots, 

Waiting  until  the  leaves  will  unfold  ; 
And  every  minute  upon  the  earth 
Dies  something  ;    and  something  comes  to  birth. 
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ORDINARY  THINGS 
IV 

You  never  see  life's  common  things,  or  know 

Their  strange  unfathomable  loveliness, 
Till  with  reluctant  tread  you  too  must  go 

Down  the  strange  darkened  road  of  silentness. 

Your  happy  room,  old  books,  and  sunny  flowers, 
Jewels  that  shine  through  silent  floods  of  hair, 

And  glittering  cobwebs  diamonded  with  showers  ; 
Moonlight   that  slowly  climbs   to   the    darkened 
stair.  .  .  . 

With  clear  eyes  leave  them  :  these  that  were  yours  only 
Yours,  since  you  loved  them  more  than  other  men, 

Proud  you  must  go  the  way  of  death,  and  lonely, 
For  memory  cannot  turn  them  o'er  again. 

They  must  pass  by  like  some  forgotten  friend  .  .  . 

Night  comes  to  us  and  sleep.    Sleep  is  the  end. 

Malleny  Camp,  191 7. 
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THE  RIVER 


I 


THE  still,  dark  water  flows  around  the  boat, 
The  blazing  sunlight  whitens  all  the  stream ; 
It  is  too  hot  to  work,  so  we  will  dream, 
Or  watch  the  bright-winged  insects  dart  and  float, 
Yet  scarcely  ruffle  the  smooth  glass-like  rim. 
Now  we  creep  onwards  underneath  the  trees, 
To  where  the  downward  bending  foliage  sees 
Its  own  reflection  in  the  waters  dim. 

Stop  rowing,  and  you  will  not  hear  a  sound, 
Except  the  water  dropping  from  the  oar. 
There's  such  a  strange  still  beauty  all  around 
It  seems  no  word  was  uttered  here  before. 
Let  us  lie  still  with  nature,  we  may  find, 
Unknown  to  her,  some  secret  of  her  mind. 
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THE  RIVER 
II 

A  bird  has  started  singing  in  the  wood, 

And  silence  moves  a  little  ;    but  the  song 

Only  increases  it  and  makes  it  strong 
As  though  a  sound  were  but  its  natural  food. 
Let  down  your  hand  into  the  water  ;   feel 

The  solemn  power  of  it  drive  along  ; 

And  yet  it  hardly  bends  the  weeds  it  moves  among, 
It  is  so  slow  it  scarcely  seems  to  steal  ! 

The  trees  rise  up  above  and  inter-arch, 

Like  the  dim  chancel  of  a  lofty  church, 
How  many  greens  !    The  oak,  the  slender  larch, 
Lit  by  a  sunny  beam.    The  silver  birch  .  .  . 
See  !  as  from  underneath  that  tufty  moss 
A  little  water-rat  comes  out,  and  swims  across. 
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FORGOTTEN  PLACES 
III 

Lay  in  the  boat  beside  that  straggling  root  : 

Make  fast  the  rope  :    now  we  can  step  ashore. 
It's  strange  to  feel  the  soft  turf  underfoot, 

Feet  were  no  use  so  little  time  before. 
Bright  flowers  prank  the  edges  everywhere, 

And  on  the  bank  the  green  is  bright  and  thick  ; 
Sweet  violets  show  their  dark  eyes  here  and  there, 

As  wandering  along  the  banks  I  pick 
The  lovely  foxgloves  leaning  o'er  the  brink. 

I  was  half  sad  to  pull  their  stems  away. 
They  are  so  still  that  you  might  think 
Their  shadows  were  as  much  alive  as  they 
Look  quick  above  !     Look  quickly  :    can  you  see 

That  bright-eyed  squirrel  staring  down  at  me  ? 
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THE  RIVER 

IV 

How  lovely  is  that  pool  beneath  the  weir  ; 

The  water  must  be  cool  and  very  deep. 
Beside  that  tree,  whose  roots  are  all  laid  bare, 

We'll  leave  our  tired  clothes  and  stripped  we'll  leap, 
Cutting  the  water  with  our  naked  limbs. 

Here  we  will  stay  till  all  our  joy  is  done, 
And  dive,  again,  again,  how  many  times  ; 

Then  on  the  bank  we'll  dry  beneath  the  sun. 

'Tis  over  all  too  quick  :   we  must  return 

To  evening's  peace,  to  music,  and  to  song  : 
Hark  !  how  the  water  bubbles  past  the  stern  ! 
The  night  will  soon  be  here,  but  not  for  long, 
And  while  I  lay  my  weary  limbs  in  sleep 
Oh,  pleasant  summer  night  my  vigil  keep. 
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THE  HOUR 

OH,    one   glad  hour,  flung  from   the   trembling 
skies — 
Life  of  our  lives — yet,  it  cannot  remain  ; 
But  as  some  gorgeous  flower  must  fall  and  wane, 
Thus  in  one  night  all  men's  love  breaks  and  dies, 
And  the  dead  years  still  echo  with  their  cries. 
Time  cannot  render  back  its  joys  again. 
Our  tears  and  griefs  were  borne,  that  out  of  pain 
We  might  feel  love  like  this  burn  in  our  eyes. 

We  have  known  all.    Strong  let  us  go  as  one, 
E'er  yet  the  glory  round  our  souls  has  fled. 
Darkness,  while  yet  the  brightness  of  desire 
Is  splendid  as  a  coronal  of  fire, 
To  light  the  sullen  faces  of  the  dead. 
Proud  let  us  go,  down  the  dark  road  alone. 
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NIGHT 

1918. 

FAR  have  I  wandered  down  the  roads  of  thought, 
And  deep  among  the  labyrinths  of  prayer 
Traced  beauty  into  her  forsaken  lair  ; 
But  I  had  never  found  the  joy  I  sought, 
Till,  like  a  god  on  some  high  peak  alone, 

I  grasped  within  my  hand  love's  radiant  cup  .  .  . 
The  dark  rich  wine  with  bubbles  brimming  up 
With  purple,  gold,  and  orange  lights  it  shone. 

There,  as  I  held  it  gleaming  to  the  night, 

To  hurl  it  down  my  waiting  hand  withdrawn — 
Burning  and  sparkling,  flaming  white  and  red, 
Joyous  I  swung  it  high  above  my  head  .  .  . 

And  then — 

The  first  grey  veiling  of  the  light 
Trembled  upon  the  eyelids  of  the  dawn. 

Edinburgh ,  Dec,  191 7. 
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BEAUTY 

EARCH  not  for  beauty  in  the  caves  of  thought, 
Nor  seek  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  mind. 


No  man  can  ever  understand  or  find 
Those  twice  ten  million  wonders  it  has  wrought ; 
But  go  to  where,  from  underneath  the  ground, 

A  tulip  soon  will  show  its  tiny  head, 

Turn  the  dark  earth  upon  the  garden  bed, 
Bend  down  and  listen.    Can  you  hear  a  sound, 

The  rustle  of  a  worm  from  underneath  ? 
Love  the  simplicity  of  things  that  are. 

There  is  as  much  of  beauty  in  one  breath, 
As  there  could  be  upon  the  largest  star  ! 

Love,  only  love  ;    not  try  to  understand  : 

You  have  all  beauty  closed  within  your  hand. 
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RECKONING 

IND  of  its  desire  fell 
To  its  own  imagined  hell. 


Darkness  is  to  darkness  brought 
In  the  squalor  of  a  thought, 
And  the  vileness  it  has  wrought. 

It  is  only  love  can  bring 
Happiness  to  everything. 

Love  that  concentrates  the  sky 
In  the  mirror  of  the  eye. 

Love  that  scatters  its  delight 
Through  ten  thousand  stars  of  night. 
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SONG 

I  WOVE  your  face  into  a  blackbird's  sonj 
One  day  as  I  heard  him  sing, 
Hidden  up  among  the  leaves 
In  the  merriness  of  spring. 

So  now  when  I  see  you  pass  along 

Though  the  scourging  hailstones  sting, 

I  always  think  of  a  blackbird's  song 
And  the  merriness  of  spring. 
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MEMORIES 

THE  scented  winds  blow  down  the  night. 
And  darkness  creeps  to  me  ; 
Suddenly  the  stars  shed  light 
On  some  unremembered  sea. 

Sometimes  I  can  grasp  again 

Something  I  have  known  ; 
A  thought  of  love,  a  stab  of  pain 
Float  like  shadows  through  the  brain, 

And  quickly  they  are  gone. 

So  I  can  remember 

Lives  I  must  have  lived  before  : 
A  sudden  gleam  of  golden  hair, 
Kissed  passionately  I  know  not  where  ; 

For  memory  shuts  his  shadowy  door. 
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PEACE 

WHEN  the  stillness  of  night  creeps  down  on  the 
day, 
And  the  wind  goes  over  the  flying  sky, 
Till  its  crimson  glory  passes  away, 

Their  weeping  and  laughter  shall  fade  and  die. 

And  silence  shall  loosen  her  shadowy  hair, 
And  the  trees  shall  stand  on  their  hiD  apart, 

Flinging  their  beautiful  arms  to  the  air, 

Covering  over  the  darkened  way, 
Covering  over  the  darkened  heart. 
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DESIRE 

THIS  is  the  desire 
Which  burns  the  fuel  of  my  9oul. 
0,  terrible  white  fire 
Leaping  to  blister  the  sky  ! 
Beyond  my  sight 
Ever  reaching  higher, 
On  out  of  my  control, 
My  strength  and  my  delight, 
This  is  my  desire. 

To  learn  the  song  that  beauty  sings, 

To  re-fashion  the  earth  with  the  joy  of  things, 

To  grasp  in  a  corner  of  my  mind 

The  flying  clouds,  the  driving  wind  ; 

To  let  imagination  fly 

Up  the  beauty  of  the  sky, 

To  hold  it  with  me  when  I  go, 

To  sing  my  song  on  earth  below.  .  .  . 

This  the  desire 

Which  burns  the  fuel  of  my  soul. 

O,  terrible  white  fire, 

Leaping  to  blister  the  sky 

Beyond  my  sight, 

Ever  reaching  higher, 

My  strength  and  my  delight  : 

On  out  of  my  control  .  .  . 

This  is  my  desire. 
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SONG 

HOW  lovely  is  the  steaming  hay  ! 
All  the  afternoon  I  lie 
While  the  lengthening  shadows  move 
And  the  sunlight  fades  away, 
Reading  poems  to  my  love. 

Lying  in  the  stack  where 

Smell  is  all  deliciousness, 
Watching  sunny  clouds  go  by, 
And  the  beauty  that  is  there 
In  the  magic  of  the  sky. 

Summer  scarcely  born  of  spring 

Echoes  round  me  as  I  read  .  .  . 
All  the  happiness  above 
Making  me  and  everything 
Sing  a  melody  of  love. 
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LINES 

HERE,  on  the  brink  of  night, 
When  dreams  fold  back  again  into  their  sleep 
Memories  of  lives  and  loves  of  old 
Return  and  hover 
Once  more,  in  a  cool  transience  of  light. 

Fragrance  of  roses 

And  sad  olden  ways, 

Love  long  forgotten,  and  some  unknown  lover, 

Thinking  and  dreaming  down  the  falling  days. 

All,  all  is  over — 

From  dark  to  dark  the  dream  returns  and  closes. 

Twilight  drops  down  upon  the  falling  feet, 

And  slowly 

The  grey  ends  of  silence  meet. 
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"  LINES  FROM  ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 
SANDHURST  " 

August,  1 91 6. 

Sometimes  dreams  will  come  to  me 

O'er  the  deep  wide  sea  of  memory  ; 

And  secretly  within  my  brain 

I  live  my  lovely  youth  again. 

I  see  the  blossoms  white  and  red, 

The  swans  we  gave  hard  crusts  of  bread  ; 

The  sluggish  stream  under  the  tree, 

And  over  the  cliff  the  lovely  sea. 

There  from  my  window  as  of  old 

Is  the  buttercup  field,  one  mass  of  gold, 

And  now  and  then  a  great  black  crow 

Wanders  clumsily  to  and  fro. 

Down  in  the  hollow,  over  the  field, 

A  little  pool  lies  half  concealed, 

For  down  to  its  shadowy  surface  reach 

The  branches  of  that  copper  beech  ; 

And  round  about,  in  vagrant  plots, 

Are  scattered  blue  forget-me-nots  ; 

And  if  there's  a  moon  on  a  summer  night,  _ 

You  can  see  the  leaves  all  shaking  and  white. 

And  sometimes  in  the  trees  you  find 

A  little  solitary  wind — 

And  you  feel  that  someone  must  be  there, 

Someone  you  cannot  see  but  hear. 

There  are  the  aspens  budding  brown, 
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R.M.C.,  SANDHURST 

And  there  the  smoky  little  town, 
Half-hidden  by  the  trees,  and  there 
The  path  that  leads  to  anywhere. 

On  a  ledge  in  the  cliff,  above  the  sea, 

Where  no  one  would  think  of  looking  for  me, 

I  found  a  place  where  you  could  lie, 

And  watch  the  clouds  march  up  the  sky  ; 

And  sometimes  when  the  heavens  were  bare, 

And  hardly  a  breath  disturbed  the  air, 

From  the  horizon  suddenly  sporting, 

Like  the  foam  of  a  war-horse  snorting, 

A  cloud  was  puffed  from  the  mouth  of  the  sea. 

Good  God  !    It  was  joy  then  joy  but  to  be  .  .  . 

I  knew  every  colour  painted  on  the  skies, 

I  could  tell  each  secret  in  the  morning's  laughing  eyes. 

I  knew  every  hour  by  the  shadows  on  the  cliff  .  .  . 

How  I  loved  sea-wind  blowing  stiff, 

Stifling  the  breath  and  rushing  through  the  hair. 

There's  such  a  madness  in  the  wild  sea  air  ! 

Oh,  there  I'd  watch  the  seagulls  fleet 
In  glorious  curves  beneath  my  feet  ; 
While  bursting  upwards  wild  and  free, 
The  lark  was  trilling  over  me. 

And  I  would  see  the  sun's  last  gleam, 
Over  the  sea  one  golden  stream  ; 
And  watch  the  headland  fade  from  sight 
Beneath  the  first  dead  hush  of  night. 
Some  people  who  think  they  understand 
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FORGOTTEN  PLACES 

Say,  when  you  see  two  dints  in  the  sand, 
(Of  course  I  know  they  are  sandworms'  nests), 
That  they  are  the  dints  of  a  mermaid's  breasts  ; 
For  they  say  that  a  mermaid  makes  her  bed 
On  the  sand  in  the  cove  behind  the  head. 

Oh,  damn,  I've  left  it  all  behind, 
But  now  I'll  turn  and  face  the  wind, 
Rain-battered  hills,  grey  sheepcropt  turf, 
The  pine  trees  roaring  like  the  surf  ; 
The  Roadside  where  the  grasses  bend  .  .  . 
Oh,  these  will  make  a  lasting  friend. 
And,  when  my  feet  begin  to  tire, 
No  doubt  I'll  find  a  tavern  fire  ; 
Yes  !  I've  no  doubt  that  I  shall  find 
Life  has  been  good  when  it's  left  behind. 
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A  VISION 
In  Memoriam  I.H.T.M. 

HE  walked  this  earth  with  glad  face  turned  ever 
upward*.  Eyes  seeking  visions.  His  voice   greeted 
the  misty  heights  of  the  unknown. 

With  a  great  wistfulness  he  called  on  God.  The 
unconscious  cry  of  a  soul  yearning  upwards.  He  called 
on  God  to  give  knowledge — Fame.  His  eager  hands 
stretched   ever  towards   the  hills   that  lay  beyond. 

"  Tell  me,  oh  God,"  he  cried,  "  what  lies  beyond  this 
misty  valley  ? "  Now  many  must  wait  through  weary 
grief-laden  years  to  reach  these  dim  hills.  But  the  heart 
of  the  all-Father  turned  to  the  eager  spirit,  and,  with 
a  smile,  He  gently  whispered  :  "  Come.  Thou  canst 
not  learn  below  the  lessons  I  would  teach,  but  by  slow 
pain  and  through  agonies  of  bitterness  and  doubt.  I 
would  spare  thee  this.  There  is  work  and  further 
knowledge  for  thee  here." 

So  his  bright  spirit  passed  up  from  the  misty  valley  to 
the  heights  beyond.  Those  great  table-lands,  where  the 
splendour  of  God  dwells  continually — a  song  on  his  lips, 
and  on  his  face  a  reflection  of  that  dazzling  brightness. 

From  these  great  table-lands  he  saw  dim  hills  verg- 
ing the  blue  distance,  and  he  said  to  God  "  Are  there 
yet  other  hills  to  climb  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  God,  "  there  are  yet  other  hills — hills 
of  knowledge  and  endeavour,  but"  —  and  He  laid 
His  Hand  gently  on  his  head  as  in  benediction — 
"  There  are  no  valleys  of  doubt."  "  I  thank  Thee,  O 
God,"  he  said,  and  passed  on  his  way  singing,    p  r  j  r 
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